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e PUBLISHED WEEKLY. have, in the turmoil of ages, been assigned, lreached its consummation in a perfect fin and 
; Price, if paid in advance, $2.00 per annum; if not paid by Natural Selection alone, all their varied }an exact mate for the former! Now, the once 
i nail 98.80; 10 csinte eules le dinened for proportions and spheres. It requires of us to limbless fish has a pair of fins ; but they are 
in advance : g : s 7 
. ashi cits tieadieleiliae iat believe, against all the evidence which con- situated so near one extremity of the body, 
. = y fronts us, that there is no design whatever in/that it needs another pair at a suitable dis- 
g Subscriptions and Payments received by the manifold structures of plants and animals ;| tance from the opposite extremity in order to 
: JOHN S. STOKES, and none in those bodies of ours, so fearfully | balance itself with ease and propriety. And lo, 
. at wo. 116 sorTH FOURTH STREET, UP starrs, |#94 wonderfully made. It requires us to be-|still by accident—accident fourfold wonderful 
1. lieve that man has been evolved, not in con-|and happy—rugosity for a third and a fourth 
w ee formity with any purpose, but merely amid/time appear, precisely at the proper points of 
at ; the sequences of events, by insensible degrees, | balance, and like the former pass through a 
- Evolution, or the theory of the natural development |and after innumerable experiments and fail-|series of variations and transmissions, until, 
, of forms of organic life from lower or anterior) yres, All organized existences are meaning-|after the lapse of ages, both reach the form 
P forms or types. less results.’* and functions of perfect fins as before! It was 
1 From a work entitled “ Present Conflict of Science| It is sufficiently evident, then, from the|aftersome such manner as this, we are gravely 
with the Christian Religion,” by Herbert W.|testimony of both friends and foes, that the|told, that fish advanced and improved and 
af Morris, A. M. theory of Darwin denies all plan and design in|came into possession of a complete set of fins, 
\, (Continued from page 330.) this material world, and teaches that all we|the most admirable instruments for instant 
“Dr. William Fraser, of Scotland, in a work|behold and study and admire in the wholejand rapid motion in water that the human 
8 of great ability, just issued, gives his under-| wondrous realm of nature, are the results of|mind can conceive. 
Hl standing of this theory in the following clear|accidental variations, or blind chance. But the wonder ends not here—by the 
8 and forcible sentences—he is speaking of| The absolute absurdity of such a theory|magic of the same ‘fortuitous variations,’ 
it colors: ‘Not a flower in the field or the/will, perhaps, be best presented and best ap-|these fius were again converted for birds into 
at forest, not a colored shell in sea or river, that|preciated by the consideration of a few specific | wings, clothed with down and shooting out 
ig fails to illustrate orexemplify permanent prin-| facts. graceful and gorgeous feathers ; for carnivor- 
ciples. Even the commonest of all our early| (a) The earliest animated beings, of which|ous beasts into paws, armed with bent and 
favorites shows the beautiful distribution of| Darwin has been able to catch a glimpse, were |destractive claws ; for oxen and horses into a 
colors with as much exactness as the cell of|the little marine creatures already mentioned, | solid foot, encased in strong and horny hoofs; 
0 the honey-bee or the whorl of the shell its|‘ leathery sacks,’ cleaving to the ledges and|and for man into a hand, an instrument so 
s mechanical lines. In his well-known work on|fragments of rocks in the primeval seas ; from |complex in its parts, yet so beautifully formed; 
of “The Origin of Species,” Darwin asks us to|these, after a long period—no one knows or |so fine in its sensibility, yet so vigorous in its 
believe that these beautiful adaptations are|can know how long —came fishes; the first of|action ; so quick in its movements and yet so 
= not in the least due to design, but to the slow|these, we are told, were of very simple or-|delicate in its touches, that it stands unrival- 
“ operations and decisions of natural selection, | ganization, without any specific means orjled as a mechanical excellence. All this effect- 
. if indeed there can be decision without design. |members to move trom place to place. Long}ed by fortuitous or accidental variations! The 
ry The very colors which man most admires are,|—no one knows or can know how long—did|humble believer in the Bible is often scoffed 
88 according to this school of theorists, in no way |they again struggle for existence in this help-jat as the victim of credulity; but nothing 
d) representative of purpose. That the sky isjless condition. But at length a better day is|within the lids of that sacred book makes a 
" blue and not scarlet, that the leaves of the/destined to dawn upon them—they are to be|demand for the hundredth part of the cre- 
al landscape are not yellow and the soil not|furnished with Fins. And how are these limb-|dulity that it requires to receive such a theory 
- crimson, are the chance evolutions of this|less creatures to acquire these means of loco-|as this. 
zh mysterious something, which has neither in-|motion? On this wise—A little rugosity or| (6) Up to a certain period in the history of 
n- telligence nor beginning of days. The mere/roughness, by chance, occurs on the side of a|our globe, animal parentssuckling their young 
- suggestion that all this wealth of beauty in|fortanate individual; this proves advanta-|wasathing unknown. How, then, on the De- 
“a varied colors, and proportion in form, and|geous in swimming, as it affords a point of|velopment Hypothesis, originated this won- 
A, gracefulness in movement, and the tint of the|resistance to the water; by repeated use, it|derful and happy function? How were the 
an atmosphere, are in any respect an end and|amounts to a small process. A fair beginning| Mammary Glands or breasts first called into 
l not accidentals, Darwin resentfully rejects.|now is made—this process is transmitted to} existence, and into operation? How came the 
‘et They are with him no part of a plan, nor are|posterity ; it is preserved and transmitted| young capable of and addicted to the prac- 
let they intended to please. It is really difficult |again—variations and improvements continu-|tice of sucking? Happy fortuity again! At 
in, to believe in the possibility of such convictions |ally accumulating with the flow of time, until|an unknown date, in an unknown region, and 
ot as are seriously asserted. ‘Some naturalists,” |at last it is developed into a perfect fin, with |through an unknown cause it happeoed (i. e., 
he he says, “believe that very many structures|bones, muscles and covering ali complete.| evolutionists assume that it happened) that 
I have been created for beauty in the eyes of|This, it might be thought, is marvel enough|the conditions of physical nature underwent 
ey men, or for mere variety. This doctrine, if}to be produced by ‘fortuitous variations’—|an unfavorable change. In these cireum- 
ow true, would be absolutely fatal to my theory.”|but behold a second and a greater. While all|stances, the young of a certain animal, ready 
It comes to this, that the theory we are asked |this is going on, a similar rugosity makes its|to starve, naturally nestled up to its mother, 
of to accept instead of that record in the first|appearance on the other side of the animal—|and, by accident, its mouth rubbed against a 
r chapter of Genesis, is one which gives beauty |not farther back nor farther on, not higher, |little sebaceous or fatty prominence on her 
a without an end, laws without an author, works|not lower, but, as could be wished, at a point|side; this, in its hungry condition, it licked— 
na. without a maker, and co-ordination without|just exactly opposite the first; and this by |again it did the same—presently it did some- 
Ts, design.’ another series of minute variations, all sheerly |tbing more, it attempted to suck it, drawing 
‘a In the same work we find this passage :|accidental, yet, wonderful to relate, corre-|therefrom a drop of half-nutritious fluid—thus 


‘This theory requires us to believe that, witb- 
out the slightest reference to any definite 
End whatever, sponges, molluscs, frogs, fishes, 
monkeys, men, and all other living things 


sponding in all particulars and at every stage gratified, the operation was repeated, and 
of transmission to the former series until it| with the same result. This novel intercourse 
between parent and offspring, once com- 
* Blending Lights, pp. 88, 89, 104, 106. menced, was not suffered to fall into desue- 
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tude. Both the sebaceous prominence and 
the propensity to suck it were transmitted-- 
nobody can tell how—to be improved by the 
practice of the next generation; this trans- 









THE FRIEND. 


For “The Friend.” | reason of a contentious spirit which did pos. 


Incidents and Reflections.—No. 5. sess him : and after much labor and exercisin 


JOHN RICHARDSON AND GEORGE KEIT. of patience, and extending of love towards 
Jobn Richardson thus continues the account| him ; in order to recover and reclaim him, all 
’ 


mission and improvement were repeated, and of his efforts to oppose the unjust charges of] that labor of loveand much forbearance would 


again repeated, until, in the process of genera- 
tions, what originated in a pimple ended in 


George Keith. 


; not avail, but he still persisted in the work of 
“ As we came near to the meeting-house, | 


contention and disturbance. Then he was 


swelling mamme yielding a copious flow of|Stood still, and took a view of the people, and | publicly disowned, and testified against by us, 


sweet nutritious milk, and what began with 
the young in an accidental touch deepened into 
an ineradicable instinct for sucking. Happy 
concurrence! Wonderful fortuity! The young 


it appeared to me as if two armies were going|as a person with whom we had no unity or 
to engage in battle: there appeared with | fellowship: and being thus cast out, he became 
George Keith men of considerable estates, | to us (agreeable to the sayings of Jesus Christ) 
parts, and learning, and we appeared like/as an heathen man or a publican; and being 





creature that could thus call into existence} poor shrubs; and, under a sense of our present/|thus disjointed, to expose us, what lay in his 
and into operation so excellent a fountain of state, I had like to have been dismayed, and power, to all sorts of people, he chose printing 
nourishment, and initiated so effectual a pro-|™My faith bad even like to have failed me; but/against us; wherein he hath much abused us, 
cess to extract it, it must be admitted, was|! cried mightily to the God and Fountain of} jn leaving out many times the explanatory 
justly entitled to the distinction of being ‘the all our tender mercies, that he would look | parts of sentences, and coining words to make 
fittest to survive.’ Let not the reader, how-|down upon us, and help us in this time of|the meaning appear different from what was 
ever, suffer his imagination to carry him back great exercise, which was not hid from him ; designed, and indeed, from what was most fair 
to look for this notable creature among the|but his penetrating eye saw, and his watchful/and genuine: therefore, some of our friends 
quadruped inhabitants of the earlier or of the| Providence attended us, blessed be his name|found themselves concerned to follow him 
later Tertiaries, for the credit of this ingeni-|for ever. I continued my fervent prayers and|jn print, for the clearing us from what he, 


ous discovery certainly and solely belongs to|intercessions to the Lord of Hosts, that he|through envy, would have willingly fastened 


a biped of the very last formation—the author 
of The Origin of Species. 

But let us review and examine this extra- 
ordinary account of the origin of Mammals. 
The act of extracting milk from the mamme| 
or breasts is quite a complex and difficult 
pneumatic operation, and closely resembles, 
in part, the action of an air-pump. The young 
creature in this act must empty the mouth 
entirely of air by the simultaneous action of, 
several distinct sets of muscles; the atmos-| 
phere then pressing on the whole external) 
surface of the secreting organ forces the milk) 
through its nomerous channels till they all| 
meet and discharge their contents through the 
nipple into the vacuum created in the mouth ; 
and from thence, still without admitting the 
air, the milk is conveyed by another system 
of muscles to the gullet and the stomach. 
Now, supposing an infant born into the world 
without the faintest instinctive propensity to 
nurse, in what way would the mother go to 
work to induce it to put all these muscles into 





would arise for his great Name’s sake, and upon us, and to return his self-contradictions, 
work for us that day, that the enemies of truth| misinterpretations, and misapplications of our 
might not triumph or vaunt over us, and that| writings upon himself, and to clear our own 
none of these tender plants, which he had|jnnocency, and manifest the perverseness and 
brought to the saving knowledge of the truth, | wickedness of his spirit: neither do we, as 
might be bart. : a people, hold ourselves to be under any ob- 
“TI had no sooner thus heartily sought to Jigation to follow him into foreign parts of 
the Lord, but I felt renewed strength come!the world, to answer his arraignments and 
upon me, and the fear of man was taken away |charges, not being conscious to ourselves that 
from me, and I saw evidently that truth would | we hold any thing contrary to sound and or- 
have the victory that day, and my faith and | thodox doctrine ; and also knowing that what 
confidence was greatly strengthened in the|he exhibits against us, is the fruit of envy and 
Lord. These breathings forth of my spirit to! malice, as such we reject it and trample it 
the Lord were in secret, without words to be under our feet ; and were it not for your sakes, 
heard by men, but the Lord hears and knows | who are strangers to these things, we should 
the distress and language of the spirit. ltake no further notice of George Keith than 
‘‘ Being thus encouraged in myself, it arose|to slight and reject him as a man that cares 
in my heart to speak to Friends before we'not what he says, nor is he worthy of our 
went into the meeting-bhouse, and I advised’ notice. 
them ‘to be swift to hear and slow to speak,| «Then pausing a little, George being quiet, 
and that what was spoken might be in the! Friend stood up with a short, but living 
Lord's power, for that wounds George the ' testimony, and then my companion ; all this 
most, and slays that wicked and ranting spirit! jn much weight and with good demonstration. 





ed action, or to teach it this difficult art ?)!9 him, more than all the wisdom of words/ After them it pleased the Lord to open my 
Would there be the slightest hope of her suc-| Without it; and let us maintain our testimony | mouth, I think in as much strength, clearness 
eeeding before the helpless little one would|of denial against him, and endeavor to get to-land demonstration as ever, beginning with 
famish and die? Is it credible, then, that the| gether into one body, that we may be an help |the following words, ‘In that way you call 
half-starved young of a brute, without instruc- and strength one to another; and let every | heresy do we worship the God of our fathers, 
tion, without help, without skill, and without|0ne who knows the Lord, cry mightily unto | believing all things that are written concern- 
a glimmer of instinct to impel or to guide it,| him, that his living power and presence may |jng Jesus Christ, both as to his God-head and 
would live to learn such an operation, and to be amongst us, and I believed the Lord would manhood ;’ giving a summary account of his 
learn it, too, before a mamma or a teat was|0t suffer any to be hurt.’ So the meeting birth, working of miracles, some of his doe- 
in existence on which it could practice? And gathered, and immediately after, George stood itrine, sufferings and death, ascension and 
waiving this difficulty, is it credible that the|UP to tell us (as before) ‘that he was come in! glorification, the coming of the Spirit of Trath 
young of any animal was ever saved from star-| the Queen’s name to gather Quakers from |or Comforter, to lead all those who receive, 
vation by sucking a drop or two of scarce- Quakerism, to the good old Mother Church, |pelieve, and obey it, into all trath: having 
ly nutritious fluid from ‘an accidental hyper.| the Church of England (as he called it,) and great openings concerning the law and pro- 


trophied cutaneous glarid’ of its mother ? 
Above all, is it credible, is it conceivable, that 
such complicated and admirable organs as the 
mammary glands could be produced through 
such means? Such an attempt to account for 
the mammal functions of animals is thorough- 
ly unsatisfactory—is, indeed, absolutely ab- 
surd. And yet the men, who are far too great 
philosophers to receive the Scripture account, 
that the All-wise and Almighty God created 
every animal after its own kind, can believe 


that he could prove out of our own books, that! phets, and the beginning, service and end of 
we held errors, heresies, damnable doctrines the ministration of John the Baptist. The 
and blasphemies; with a threat to look to! people appeared very much down and atten- 
ourselves to answer, or else the auditory would tive, fur the Lord’s heavenly baptizing power 
conclude, that what he exhibited against us| was amongst us that day. It was thought, 
was true. I expected some of the elder| many were there who had not been at any of 
Friends would say something to him, but! oar meetings of worship before, and the pre- 
none did; and [ having a deep concern upon sence of the priests there, opened a door for 
my mind, lest trath, or the Friends of truth, | al] the rest. 

should suffer through our mismanagement,| «J being clear, left them unto the grace of 
and such as waited for occasion, might have God, and unto their free teacher Christ, whose 


all this, when there is not so much as one fact,|®" occasion administered by us against our- heavenly power in the appearance of his 


or even the shadow of a fact, for its founda. selves; I say, under this concern of mind I 


tion!” 
(To be continued.) 


—_———.»._- 


Spirit, the last and lasting dispensation, was 


stood up, and signified to the people what exalted that day above all the shadowy and 
manner of man George Keith was; notwith-| typical things that ever had been in the world. 
standing he had walked many years amongst’ A good meeting it was, and Friends were 
The hope of Heaven under trouble is like}us, yet towards the latter end of his so walk- mutually comforted and edified in the internal 
wind and sails to the soul.— Rutherford. 


ing with us, he grew very troublesome, by presence of the Lord.” 
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George Keith afterwards stood up, and|righteous only, and such who hold out to the/at a considerable distance, and about the 
“owned he bad been refreshed amongst usjend, in the same pure righteousness which is}nearest approximation to its peculiar smell is 
that day, and had heard a great many sound |of Christ, wrought and continued in man, by|that of a brick-kiln when in full burning. 
truths, with some errors, but that it was not|the operation and indwelling of his Holy|The natives cultivate it largely, and esteem 
the common doctrine which the Quakers /Spirit, as man abideth in subjection and obe-|it above all others.” 
preached. dience to the leadings and dictates thereof.” F. McNair describes the Malays as being 


“T then stood up and said, I had something courteous in their behavior, fond of their 
to say to obviate what George Keith would For “The Friend.” | wives and children, and honest in their inter- 


insinuate ; for his drift was to infuse an opinion Perak and the Malays. course with each other—though the nation 
into them, that the Quakers did not common- (Concluded from page $32.) has long been celebrated for its piratical 
ly preach up faith in the manhood of Christ,| Among the most noted of the fruits of Perak |babits. A foray on the high seas they regard 
as I had done that day; I appealed to the|jis the Darian. ‘This grows upon a large|as being quite admissible, or even praise- 
auditory, whether they thought there was a|tree something similar to a walnut, ripe fruit | worthy; like the old Danish freebooters of 
necessity frequently to press a matter so uni-|and flowers being seen upon the tree at the|the middle ages, or that rough class on our 
versally received amongst Christians, as ‘faith |same time; and, as if to startle the learned |own borders, who drive off the ponies of the 
in the manhood of Christ was?’ Yet we, as|gentleman who is said to bave refuted the|Indians. 
a people, had so often and clearly demon-|atheist about the acorn, the durian will grow} Their temperament is very nervous and 
strated our faith in the manhood of Christ, |as large as a man’s head, is covered closely |excitable, and their love of liberty leads them 
both in our testimonies and writings, as might|with terribly sharp spines, set hexagonally |to resent any overbearing treatment. A good 
satisfy any unbiassed person, or such who|upon its hard skin, and when ripe and it falls,}example of this occurred on the frontiers of 
were not prejudiced against us; and we know|if it should strike anyone under the tree,|Malacca, where a European official was pass- 
not of any people who believe more scriptur-|severe injury or death may be the result. Soling along a path followed by a policeman. 
ally in the manhood of Christ than we do ;/fully awake are the natives to the danger of| Meeting a Malay peasant, the man passed on 
but inasmuch as the Grace, Light and Holy |a blow from a falling durian, that in populous|without salaaming the official. The latter, 
Spirit, is highly concerned in the work of|places they take the trouble to stretch nets|indignant at what he looked upon as a want 
man’s salvation, as well as what Christ did|at some distance from the ground, where a/of respect, angrily spoke to the ryot, asking 
for us without us, and this being yet much a}road or pathway leads beneath a durian grove,|him how he dared to pass without saluting. 
mystery to many called Christians, it pleases|so as to catch the ripe fruit as it falls. Five|The Malay calmly replied that he did not 
God to open, in the course of our ministry, |faint marks exist on the shell, which show|know the official, who then sharply laid bis 
into the meaning and mystery thereof, and to |the line of the carpels, like those of an orange, |band upon the offender's shoulder. In an in- 
press the latter more than the former. Toland following these the fruit can be opened|stant the man’s kris flashed in the air, and a 
which George made no reply, but began to|with a heavy knife. Inside there are, to|deadly thrust was delivered, but fortunately 
exhibit his charges against us (as mentioned |each carpel or division, two or three seeds as| the blade fell to the ground, and the blow given 
before) and said, ‘he could prove them out of |big as chestnuts, and these are surrounded by| like lightning, was delivered with the handle 
our Friends’ books,’ naming George Fox and |a rich thick cream, upon the flavor of which/alone. But for this incident, in his resent- 
Edward Burrough, &. He had in a paper a|opinions are wonderfully divided. The natives|ment at what he looked upgn as an insult, 
great many quotations out of Friends’ books, jare excessively devoted to it, and some Euro-|the Malay would have killed the European, 
and a young man with him had many books |peans declare it to be like a rich buttery cus-|who was however saved from farther attack 
in a bag, ‘out of which,’ he said, ‘he would|tard flavored with almonds; while Wallace|by the policeman seizing the offender. 
prove the charges he was about to exhibit/says, ‘with it come wafts of flavor that call]! Owing to this nervous temperament a pe- 
against us.’ to mind cream-cheese, onion sauce, brown|culiar affection is sometimes developed, in 
“He was now crowded up into the gallery sherry, and other incongruities.’ which a man’s will appears completely under 
between me and the rail, with a paper in his! The writer's testimony is that it is, no|the influence of those he meets, and he seems 
hand; and I standing over him, and being |doubt, to some palates a very delicious fruit bound to imitate ne ee or move- 
taller, could see his quotations and his para-|or food, as it may be termed, but when over-|ment that is made. To this also must be 
phrases upon them, on which I told him|ripe, its odor is fetid toa degree. The dis-|ascribed that fearful form of madness—the 
loudly, that all the meeting might hear, ‘that|agreeable odor of this fruit has formed the|Amo4, or as it is popularly called “running 
he offered violence to that sense and under-|basis of many an anecdote, and if one or two|a-muck.” Our writer says: “ Probably the 
standing which God had given him, and he|are given in passing, it is only what wouldjextent to which this practice obtains is not 
knew in his conscience, we were not that|be expected when the durian is mentioned. | known to the reader. Even while this work 
people, neither were our Friends’ writings} A high official, on his way from England|has been passing through the press, Rajah 
either damnable or blasphemous, ashe through |to China, was sumptuously entertained by| Mansur, one of the sons of Yusuf, the present 
envy endeavored to make the world believe ;|the then resident councillor at Penang. This|ruler of Perak, during a strange fit of excite- 
and that he would not have peace in so doing, |gentleman was a great admirer of the fruit,)ment drew bis kris and rushed off, striking 
but trouble from the Lord in his conscience.’ ene had one of the very best his garden could | right and left, killing six and severely wound- 
| 


I spoke in the Lord’s dreadful power, and| produce, placed upon the table. On his lord-jing two persons, and finally making his es- 
George trembled so much as I seldom ever /|ship being asked his opinion of it, he replied|cape into the jungle. He was only about 
saw any man do: I pitied him in my heart, |sharply to his host: ‘1t may have been very |twenty years old. 

yet, as Moses said once concerning Israel, [|good last season, Mr. L., but if you will ex-| In European countries, example amongst 
felt the wrath of the Lord go forth against/cuse me, I would rather not venture on it|people with overstrung or disorganized nerves 


him: George said, ‘ Do not judge me;’ I re-|now.’ also seems to be contagious, and the suffer- 
plied, ‘the Lord judges, and all who are truly} Ladies are supposed to look upon this pro-|ers apparently feel compelled to perform 
one in Spirit with the Lord, cannot but judge|duction with extreme disgust, but get the|acts that would, while in sound health, be 
thee.’ So he gave over, and it appearing a| credit of being very partial to it nevertheless.|repugnant to every —" of their na- 
suitable time to break up the meeting, Friends|The story goes that a lady, the descendant of|ture; and among the Malays this custom of 
parted in great love, tenderness and broken-|one of the old settlers of the peninsula, made| Amok has unfortunately grown to be national, 
ness of heart; for the Lord’s mighty power!/a confession in an unguarded moment, when, |and is looked for just as the Japanese per- 
had been in and over the meeting from the|being condoled with upon the question of|forms the hari-kari as a termination to his 
beginning to the end thereof, glorified and|having to go and live in a very out-of-the-way |career. In this) latter case, however, the un- 
renowned be his most excellent name, now|bungaloh, she declared she should not feel |fortunate is content with destroying his own 
and for ever, for his mercies are many to those \dull, fur there would be plenty of durians/|life, while the Malay may be the cause of 
that love and fear him who is the fulness of| there. death or severe injury to twenty or thirty 
all good.” So strange and unwholesome is the odor of| people before he is literally hunted down and 
The admonition to his readers, which John|this fruit, that it is possible it may possess|destroyed, like a mad dog. 
Richardson subjoins to this narrative, is one|the quality of temporarily destroying the Physiologists attribute this uncontrollable 
that all of us ought to heed, “ Hold fast that sense of smell in those who partake of it;|fury to disease—in fact, toa kind of mono- 
which thou hast received, that none may take otherwise this intense fondness for the fruit|}mania induced by disorder of the digestive 
thy crown, for it is laid up in store for the seems almost a mystery. It may be detected!organs; but there are occasions when the 
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practice is made subservient to the will, and 
a Malay will ‘run amok’ to gratify revenge, 
or, as if for a forlorn hope, adopt it in the lit- 
tle wars of the people, rushing amongst the 
enemy and killing right and left. In fact, it 
will be seen that on the occasion of the mur- 
der of Mr. Birch, the cry of ‘Amok, amok!’ 
was raised, and a savage rush was made by 
all present, who seemed to be animated with 
but one desire—to kill. The Malay, speak 
ing of Amok, says; ‘ My eyes got dark and I 
ran on.’ In other words, he says he was 
blind with fury: or he will attribute the 
seizure to vertigo. 

In the Settlements the first warning of such 
an event is given by the cry of ‘ Amok, amok!’ 
when there is a rush, and people fly right and 
left to shelter; for the runner makes no dis- 
tinction between friend and foe; his eyes are 
indeed dark, and he is blind to everything 
but the intense desire to kill all he can before 
he renders up his own wretched life. Shricks, 
cries of warning, the rush of feet, people 
trampling over each other in their hurry to 
escape, and the eager excited eyes of the Ma- 
lays, as each man’s hand goes to the twisted 
band of his sarong to draw forth the deadly 
kris. For, as the runner’s desire is now to 
kill all he can, that of the peaceable is to slay 
him befure he can do much mischief 

The cry goes on far in advance of the mad- 
man, and the Sikh police clutch their weapons, 
the Europeans seize gun or revolver, and 
every eye is strained, every nerve attent for 
the coming peril. 

‘Amok, amok®’ followed by a wild shriek 
or two and a groan, as the madman rushes 
on, striking here and there, taking people at 
a disadvantage, and marking his course with 
bleeding victims, while his pursuers gather in 
numbers, the Malays among them growing 
as madly excited as the runner they pursue. 


The object nowadays is to take the man| 


alive, to try him by our laws, and punish him 
for murder; and to further these ends, the 
police in the Settlements are provided with a 
huge short-pronged pitchfork, to catch the 
madman by the throat, and pin him to a wall 
when he is driven to bay. 

But this is not yet, and he runs on in bis 
fury, driving his kris into one fleeing un- 
fortunate’s back, leaping over his body, avoid 
ing a thrust made by an opponent, and re- 
turning it with deadly effect. Or it may be 
that he is gashed with cuts, and bleeding from 
the stabs he has received himself. Shots are 
fired at him, some taking effect; more, from 
the hurry, missing the flying maniac, who 
still runs on, marking his course with his own 
blood and that of fresh victims, his strength 
in his exaltation being prodigious, and won- 
derfully enduring, so that he is a match for 
two or three of his fellows; and so he goes 
on and on, till he falls from some shot, or 
sinks from exhaustion,*to be despatched by 
the ready krisses carried by every Malay. 

But there are times when, cut off and 
hemmed in, the Amok runner stands at bay 
in some house, or against a wall, glaring with 
bloodshot eyes, dripping with blood, and hold- 
ing out his stained kris, he defies anyone to 
approach. Now it is that the police of the 
Settlements bring into use the great fork 
mentioned, deftly thrusting at him till he is 
caught by the throat, pinned to the wall, and 
held there by the strength of two powerful 
arms, when his kris is wrested from his gory 
hand, he is quickly pinioned, and if he does 
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not die of his wounds he is tried and executed 
by the English or native laws. For in such 
a case the man has become far more danger- 
ous than the fiercest tiger that could haunt 
the jungie, and by all verdicts his fate is sealed. 

Various have been the opinions given upon 
this subject. There have not been wanting 
writers who have attributed the custom to 
the use of opium and its effects upon the sys- 
tem; but there can be no doubt that the 
Amok had its origin in the deed of some 
desperate Malay; that tradition handed it 
down to bis highly-sensitive successors, and 
the example was followed and continues to 
be followed as the right thing todo, by those 
who are excited to frenzy by apprehension, 
or some injury that they regard as deadly, 
and to be washed out in blood.” 


Oe 


For ** The Friend.” 
Joseph Oxley. 


(Concluded from page 331.) 


-Joseph Oxley now felt the time was draw- 
ing near for a release from this arduous labor, 
and after attending a few more meetings in 
New Jersey, returned to Philadelphia, where 
he met his friend Samuel Neale, from whom 
he had been separated for several months. 
Sarah Morris having the unity of her friends 
at home, was preparing to visit those in Eng- 
land; Deborah Morris had yielded to the re- 
quirement of her Lord, and was prepared to 
accompany her, of whom Joseph Oxley says, 
‘“‘T thought her an excellent mother raised up 
in our Israel.” They accordingly all embarked 
together from Chester on the 3rd of 3rd mo., 
and after passing “through much stormy 
weather,” landed safely at Dover, on the 10th 
of 4th mo. 1772, and in a few days he was 
favored to reach his home, no doubt feeling 
fulfilled in his own experience, the declara- 
tion of the Psalmist, “He that goeth forth 
and weepeth, bearing precious seed, shall, 
doubtless, come again with rejoicing, bring- 
ing his sheaves with him.” 

J. Barclay says of him: “It does not appear 
that this humble-minded servant of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, continued bis journal, or left 
much if anything on record of his life or reli 
gious exercises, after his return from America. 


This sacrifice seemed like the winding up of| entrance into the church triumphant. 


his day’s work, and was crowned with the 
sheaves of peace in his bosom, and the answer 
of ‘ Well done,’ from his great and good Mas- 
ter, as to a faithful steward in the Gospel 


vineyard ; likewise, with the approbation of 


his friends in various parts of the heritage, 
amply expressed by them in their public doca- 
ments, where his lot had been cast, as well as 
in private correspondence. * * * A few 
months before his decease, he was impressed 
with a sense that his departure was at no 
great distance ; and sometimes hinted to some 
nearly connected with him, that it would be 
sudden ; yet, not as fearing it, but rather in a 
serious and pleasing acquiescence with the 
prospect. Accordingly, after attending two 
meetings on First-day, the 22nd of the 10th 
mo. 1775, which were held in silence, and 
spending the evening with his family, in a 
disposition more than ordinarily ploasant, he 
cheerfully went up to bed; where he laid but 
a few minutes, before it pleased Almighty 
goodness to take him from the vicissitudes of 
mutability, without a struggle, or passing 
through the tedious and afflicting pains com- 
monly incident to nature: no doubt, to him, 


an easy passage to a heavenly mansion. His' expected stroke in our experience, we are like 
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remains were interred in Friends’ burial. 
ground at Norwich, the 26th of the 10th mo, 
1775, in the sixty-first year of his age, and 
thirty-fourth of his ministry.” 

Perhaps these selections could not be brought 
to a close more fittingly than by the follow. 
ing touchingly beautiful tribute to his mem- 
ory, in the form of a letter from Samuel Neale 
to Mary Oxley, after receiving the intelli- 
gence of his death. 

Springmount, 19th of 1st mo. 1776, 

About a month ago I heard of the removal 
of my truly near and dear companion, thy 
dear deceased husband, whose translation ig 
to a better inheritance than to continue on 
this theatre of probation. A letter from dear 
Edmund Gurney, brought the tidings to Robert 
Dudley, and he to me at our last Quarterly 
Meeting: it struck me with surprise, and yet, 
when I consider the man and where he dwelt, 
I look upon it as only a removal from a limited 
Goshen here, to a Goshen of endless light and 
duration. I seldom or ever have known him 
appear in his vestment, but it covered him: 
diffident and humble he was, preferring others 
before himself. He waded along with becom. 
ing fortitude in his visit to the churches in 
America and Ireland, and was universally es- 
teemed. In his last moments the great Master 
unveiled his kindness to him, in removing him 
without much conflict or pain, his spirit escap- 
ing from a mansion of mortality into a man- 
sion of immortality and eternal life, where he 
has entered his lot, and sings with the sancti- 
fied the songs of thanksgiving and praise! 
Thy letter I received ten days ago, which I 
acknowledge as a favor, and can sympathize 
with thee on the removal of a living branch 
of thy family, who had not only leaves, but 
fruit also: his residence was near the spring 
which replenished his life, covered his head 
in the hour of Gospel labor, and kept him in 
the union and fellowship of the fuithfal at 
home and abroad. 

Dear friend, when I consider how many are 
called from works to rewards, it raises a de- 
sire, that I may so fill my lot here in the 
church militant, as to be ready when the 
messenger arrives, to give an account of my 
stewardship, so as to meet acceptance, and an 
There 
are many called, but when made willing to be 
chosen, something interposes, dazzling, world- 
ly pomp, splendor, or the cords which allure 
that way, and which sink the mind in supine- 
ness, stop the ardency of the awakened inten- 
tion, and so turn into the wilderness, where 
many are torn as with the briars and thorns ; 
and some are corrected, but sustain so many 
wounds, that they become lame and impotent, 
and centre down in an unprofitable state both 
to themselves and the church, and the stream 
of Divine life becomes dried upinthem. May 
this never be our lot, but may we daily know 
the girding of the heavenly Master, keep on 
the armor that he has once given, and feel the 
unction that brightens the shield; that we 
may have fellowship with the living; gradu- 
ally ascending the hill, where the clean-hand- 
ed have their residence, and are replenished 
with the water that issues therefrom, that 
ever did and still makes glad the heritage. I 
trust, dear friend, the Lord of living mercies 
will be with thee in thy pilgrimage, sustain 
thee with food convenient, strengthening thy 
bow, and fitting for whatever he requires. 
When we are shaken with an uncommon, un- 
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the needle in the compass-box, greatly agi- 
tated, and it will take some time before we 
gettle so as to be able to traverse traly ; but 
by centering in astate of quietness and acqui- 
escence to the Master’s will, we shall feel the 
influence of the heavenly attraction, and our 
spirits be directed in the right line of duty, to 
our own peace and the Master's praise. 

It gives me pleasure to hear how my dear 
friend’s family is likely to settle; and, if they 
keep to the saving truth their worthy father 
joved, and served, and lived in, they may be 
ornaments in their day in the church and in 
the world, and inherit bis virtues. My dear 
love to them, and particularly my friend 
Joseph, whose union I trust is established in 
the counsel of best wisdom; the reward an- 
nexed is righteousness and peace. I salute 
thee and them in near sympathy and affec- 
tion, and remain, in the fellowship of Gospel 
love, Thy nearly united friend, 

SamMuEL NEALE. 


The Bower Bird of Australia —The common 
name of this bird is derived from the singular 
habit which the females bave of making very 
extraordinary bower-like structures, of vari- 
ous sizes, which are the most curions ex- 
amples of bird architecture on record, dis- 
playing more ingenuity combined with taste 
than any other members of the class of birds. 


On the ground, generally ander the shelter of 


trees, in a retired place, they form a dome- 
shaped bower of sticks and twigs on a plat- 
form of the same materials; tkese are so in- 
terwoven that the tops of the twigs turn in, 
and nearly meet at the top, the forks always 
pointing outward so as to offer no obstruction 
to the ingress and egress of the bird. But the 
most singular habit is the manner in which 
the bower is ornamented; they collect with 
great perseverance all kinds of brilliant and 


striking objects such as the gaudy feathers of 
parrots, shells, skulls and bleached bones of 


small animals, bright stones and such bright- 
colored rags as they can find about the houses 
of natives and settlers. These they place at 
or near the entrances, introducing feathers 
between the interstices in the most fantastic, 
and often, pleasing manner. So prone are 
these birds to pick up any odd looking thing, 
that the natives often search, sure of finding 
many articles which they have missed from 
their scanty possessions. These bowers, ac- 
cording to Gould, are not used as nests, but 
probably as assembly rooms, where many in- 
dividuals of both sexes sport in the most play- 
ful manner; they are probably used as places 
of rendezvous during pairing time, and for 
the elegancies and amusements, rather than 
the necessities of bird life. In some of the 
larger bowers made by this bird, which had 
evidently been used for years, Gould has 
seen nearly half a bushel of shells and pebbles 
at each entrance, which had been brought 
from the shore at a considerable distance.— 
Appleton’s American Cyclopedia. 


Ordinary Duties.—We are apt to mistake 
our vocation in looking out of the way for 
occasions to exercise great and rare virtues, 
and in stepping over ordinary ones which lie 
directly in the road before us. When we read, 
we fancy we would be martyrs; and when we 
come to act, we cannot beara provoking word. 
—H. More. 
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AFTER THE STORM. 


After the storm, a calm; 
After the bruise, a balm ; 

For the ill brings good, in the Lord’s own time, 
And the sigh becomes the psalm. 


After the drought, the dew ; 
After the clouds, the blue; 

For the sky will smile in the sun’s good time, 
And the earth grow glad and new. 


Bloom is the heir of light, 
Dawn is the child of night, 

And the rolling change of the busy world 
Bids the wrong yield back to the right. 


Under the fount of ill, 
Many a cup doth fill, 

And patient lip tho’ it drinketh oft 
Finds only the bitter still. 


Truth seemeth oft to sleep, 
Blessings so slow to reap, 

Till the hours of waiting are weary to bear, 
And the courage is hard to keep. 


Nevertheless, I know, 
Out of the dark must grow, 

Sooner or later, whatever is fair, 
Since the heavens have willed it so. 


ea — 


SORROW. 


Upon my lips she laid her touch divine, 

And merry speech and careless laughter died, 
She fixed her melancholy eyes on mine, 

And would not be denied. 


I saw the west-wind loose her cloudlets white 
In flocks, careering through the April sky, 

I could not sing though joy was at its height, 
For she stood silent by. 


I watched the lovely evening fade away ; 
A mist was lightly drawn across the stars; 
She broke my quiet dream, I heard her say, 
“Behold your prison bars ; 


“ Earth’s gladness shall not satisfy your soul, 
This beauty of the world in which you live, 

The crowning grace that sanctifies the whole, 
That, I alone can give.” 


I heard, and shrank away from her, afraid, 
But still she held me and would still abide ; 
Youth’s bounding pulses slackened and obeyed, 
With slowly ebbing tide. 


“ Look thou beyond the evening star,” she said, 
“ Beyond the changing splendors of the day ; 

Accept the pain, the weariness, the dread, 
Accept and bid me stay !” 

I turned and clasped her close with sudden strength, 
And slowly, sweetly, I became aware 

Within my arms God’s angel stood at length, 
White-robed and calm and fair. 


And now I look beyond the evening star, 
Beyond the changing splendors of the day, 
Knowing the pain He sends more precious far, 

More beautiful than they. 


The Telephone Under Fire—The Detroit 


Free Press gives an account of the working of 


the telephone during the burning out of the 
building. The telephone in the editorial rooms 
communicated with the residence of the man- 
aging editor, a mile and a balf away. When 
fire first struck the editorial rooms, the bell 
at the residence began to ring violently. 


the bell became more impetuous, pealing in 
gusts as the fire seemed to surge around the 
companion bell in the burning building. It 
was an embodiment of Poe’s lines on “The 


Bells,” where the rising and the quelling of 
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ped the alarm. But here the strangest part 
of the telephone’s action comesin. From the 
speaking tube came the roar of the fire, and 
it would seem that the swish of the water 
from the engine, and the pouring of the floods 
from the roof could be plainly heard. The 
crackling of the burning timbers and at last 
the crash of floors and falling partitions came, 
and every sound of the conflagration in all its 
inflections faithfully reprodaced, and the sud- 
den stoppage of all sound showed that com- 
munication was broken, and the voice of the 
wonderful instrument stilled by the scorching 
flames. 


For “The Friend.” 


The Elders of the Bible. 


The first mention made of Elders as a par- 
ticular class holding office, is in Genesis 50th 
chapter, where Joseph in going up to Canaan 
to bring his father, took with him “ the elders 
of his house, and all the elders of the land of 
Egypt.” Afterward when the Almighty ap- 
peared to Moses in the desert of Midian, and 
commanded him to present himself to the 
Israelites as their deliverer, he was told to 
“go and gather the elders of Israel together 
and say unto them, the Lord God of your 
fathers, &c., hath appeared unto me,” &. Then 
Moses and the elders of Israel were to go to- 
gether to Pharoah and ask for liberty to the 
people to go and sacrifice to the Lord in the 
wilderness. A. Cruden, in speaking of these 
elders, says, “the elders among the Hebrews 
were the magistrates, heads or rulers of the 
people.” Again, when the people cried for 
water at Rephidim, Moses was ordered to “ go 
on before the people, and take with thee of 
the elders of Israel,-and thy rod,” &. (Ex. 
xvii. 5.) On the occasion of Moses going up 
to the top of Mt. Sinai to receive the law from 
the mouth of God, he was, directed to take 
with him Aaron, Nadab, and Abihu, and seventy 
lof the elders of Israel; but Moses alone was 
to come near the Lord. When he afterwards 
ascended the mount, it would appear that the 
elders remained in the central part of it whilst 
Moses and Joshua ascended still further, “and 
ihe said to the elders, tarry ye here for us 
jane we come again unto you; and behold 
Aaron and Hur are with you; if any man 
|have any matters to do, let him come unto 
them.” 

In the 11th chapter of Numbers it is nar- 
rated on the occasion of the murmuring at 
Taberah by the Israelites, and their punish- 
ment by fire, that Moses complained of the 
|heavy charge which the care of so many peo- 
|ple brought upon him ; and the Lord said unto 
|him, “gather unto me seventy men of the 
elders of Israel, whom thou knowest to be the 
elders of the people, and officers over them, and 
bring them unto the tabernacle of the congre- 
gation, that they may stand there with thee, 
and I will come down and talk with thee there, 





jand I will take of the Spirit which is upon 
As| 
the fire increased in intensity, the ringing of; 


thee, and will put it upon them, and they shall 
bear the burden of the people with thee, that 
thou bear it not thyself alone.” When Moses 





'had complied with this, “the Lord came down 


in a cloud, and spake unto him, and took af 
the spirit that was upon him, and gave it unto 


|the seventy elders ; and it came to pass that 


the fire could be calculated by the rising and| when the spirit rested upon them, they pro- 


the falling of the anger of the bells. At last 
the clamor of the telephone bell became un- 
bearable to those in the room, and the bell 
was muffled with cotton, which partly stop- 


phesied and did not cease.” Cruden remarks 
that ‘these elders which composed the Senate 
belonging to all the tribes in general, sat with 
the Leader, Judge or King, who presided in 
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a 


this Court. 


ally to the time of the captivity, and we find|jorders of ministers in the Church at that 


them again after the return.” Besides these 
seventy elders there were also elders belong- 
ing to every city. They are mentioned by 
Moses in the law, where several duties are 
imposed upon them in administering justice 


time.” 
(To be continued.) 


Selected. 


The Falls of Garsoppa in India, 


and the law. See Deut. xix. 12; xxi.3, 19, &.| A writer in Frazer's Magazine, after giving 
It is thought by some that the great Council/an account of his journey to this marvel of 


of the Jewish nation in later times, known as 
the Sanhedrim, was identical with that of the 
seventy elders established as before men- 
tioned, but others doubt it. The Sanhedrim 
consisted of seventy Counsellors or Senators, 
and was the Supreme Court of judicature for 
the trial of all capital causes, and for appeals 
from the lower tribunals. It was before this 
body that our Saviour was brought on the 
night of his arrest in the garden of Geth- 
semane, prior to the day of his crucifixion. 
It is called the assembly of the scribes and 
elders, in Matthew xxvi. 57. This body of 
elders seems to have had a particular enmity 
against Christ. He predicted the sufferings 
they should cause Him to undergo in a con- 
versation with his disciples, as recorded in 
Matthew xvi. 21; and they joined with the 
chief priests in mocking Him when hanging 
on the cross. It was before them also, in con- 
junction with the chief priests and scribes, 
that the apostles Peter and John were sum-| 
moned, and commanded to teach no more in| 
the name of Jesus at Jerusalem. (Acts 4th.) | 

We now come to the consideration of that 
class of officers chosen in the Christian church 
by the name of Eiders. The first mention of| 
their appointment is in the 14th of Acts, 
where the narrative speaks of Paul and Bar- 
nabas, who had been sent forth by the au- 
thority of the Holy Ghost from the Church 
at Antioch, to the work of the ministry among 
the Gentiles, and returning again to Lystra, | 
Iconium and Antioch, “when they had or- 
dained them elders in every church, and had 
prayed with fasting, they commended them 
to the Lord on whom they believed.” It is 
true that in the 11th chapter of Acts we find 
a reference to “elders” as the recipients of a 
collection for the benefit of those Christians 
who dwelt in Judea during the great dearth | 
then prevailing; but there is no evidence in 
this allusion as to the authority by which this 
title was conferred. These “elders” may have} 
only been the senior members of the churches| 
in Judea, and not appointed officers. The ex-} 
pressions in the 14th chapter, above quoted, 
prove that the “elders” there spoken of were 
duly chosen by the church and “ ordained” by 
Paul and Barnabas. 

Further light is thrown on the subject of| 
ordaining elders by the remarks of Paal in his 
epistle to Titus, chapter Ist. He says: “ For 
this cause left I thee in Crete, that thou 
shouldst set in order the things that are want- 
ing, and ordain elders in every city, as I had 
appointed thee.” The word “elders” as used 
here and in the New Testament generally, 
when speaking of the officers in the Christian 
Church, is synonymous with both “ bishop” 
and “presbyter.” The context to the above 
passage is proof of the identity of “bishop” 
with elder, as Paul proceeds to say: “if any be 
blameless, the husband of one wife, having 
faithful children, not accused of riot or unruly ; 
for a bishop must be blameless,” &c. Scott in 
his Notes on Acts xx. 17, says: “The same 
persons are in this chapter called elders or pres- 
byters, and overseers or bishops ; it must there- 





nature, thus describes the fourfold waterfall : 

Through this luxuriant country (on which 
the lean finger of famine, so killing, alas! on 
the wide regions eastward, can never heavily 
be laid) rans a broad, fair river, gathering the 
tribute of a thousand hills and springs, whose 
waters, except in the rains, find their way 
along its rocky bed in several streams. It 
winds on between banks fringed with trees 
and festoons of many-colored creepers, but 
showing no specially striking feature, till at 
one point, suddenly, with no warning slope 
or rapid, an appalling abyss opens across its 
course from bank to bank, and the whole 
great river disappears into this gulf. 

Difficult it is to convey in words any pic- 
ture of the stupendous scene. There is the 
river, some three hundred yards in width, 
flowing through soft woodland, its waters 
split into many glassy currents, gliding round 
worn boulders and islets, when instantly bed 
und banks are gone, and in their place are 
savage terrific walls of gaunt rock plunging 
to depths the eyes dare not look into, down 
which the shuddering waters fall at four 
points nearly equidistant on the irregular 
curve of the rim of the abyss. 

These are the Falls of Garsoppa, not so 
famous as they should be, for nowhere the 
world throughout can there be another such 
vision. 

From the lip of the precipice to the dark 
pools at its foot is an accurately measured 
distance of eight hundred and thirty feet, 
more than twice the height of the top of the 
cross .that surmounts St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
and down this prodigious descent pour the 
four cataracts, each arrayed in its own special 
robes of grandeur and beauty. First on the 
western side is the Great or Rajah Fall; a 
branch of the river rans over a projecting 
ledge, and nowhere touching the Titanic wall, 
which hollows in, descends in a stately un- 
broken column, gradually widening itsshining 
skirts, into a black unfathomable pool eight 
hundred and thirty feet below. Imperially 
sublime the transfigured water passes with 
majestic calmness through the void in fold 
after fold of ermine whiteness, spreading out 
its magnificence as it silently nears the end. 
The precipice runs backward, curving in an 
irregular bay, on whose farther side the next 
fall, named the Rouarer, shoots slanting down 
a third of the height into a rocky basin that 
shoulders out, whence it boils out in a broad 
massive cataract, plunging five hundred feet 
into the same pool opposite its kingly neigh- 
bor. All the thunder and madness of the ele- 
ment are gathered in this writhing, headlong 
flood, and it is the voice of its fury that comes 
up from the abyss, like the roar and tumult 
of hurrying multitudes in the face of some 
great monarch moving to hisdoom. Leaving 
the bay, next on the general plan of the preci- 
pice comes the Rocket Fall, ranning impetu- 
ously over the brim and down the face of the 
stupendous wall, to which it only just clings 
with a broad band of glistening foam-white 
water, speeding in quick gushes incessantly 


to it elsewhere. 
single smoke-like veil from as lofty a brow, 


its beetling rim. 
the higher summits of the mountains lift green 


We read of these elders continu-|fore be allowed that these were not distinct |darting out myriads of watery rockets and 


vaporous arrows, with which ali its volume 
seems alive, and pouring clear at last in g 
dense shining curtain intoits own pool. Lags 
and loveliest, La Dame Blanche glides dowg 
the grim colossal rampart in lapse after la 

of delicate lace-like veils, now blowing out ig 
bright misty spray and again quickly gather. 
ing up the white folds, and so stealing down. 
ward with a whispering murmur, till gently 
sinking in a sparkling shower into a pool 
whose ink-black surface is hardly raffled. 

At a point a furlong or two below the falls, 
on the farther side of the mighty ravine that 
cleaves the mountains from their feet, a plat. 
form has been hewn in the rock whence the 
whole overpowering precipice and the four 
falls are disclosed from top to bottom: the 
eyes at once take in the sublime column of 
the Great Fall, the wild tamultuous plunge of 
the Roarer, the impetuous gush and foam- 
sheaves of the Rocket, and the hesitating, 
tremulous beauty of La Dame Blanche. All 
round the world there can be nothing to 
match the sight. The opposite side of the 
profound ravine, which maintains a uniform 
width and depth as far as seen, rising in tree 
crowned crests higher than the line of the 
falls, sinks in a perpendicular drop of stern 
grey walls for more than a thousand feet to 
the floor of the colossal chasm ; only here and 
there a dark rent or stunted tree rooted ina 
crevice breaks the awful uniformity. On the 
side where we sit the slopes, densely forest- 
clad, descend with only less than precipitous 
steepness. Looking down the ravine, the 
gaunt rocky faces gradually disappear, and a 
majestic wooded mountain closes the view. 
But one cannot turn long from the sublime 
vision of the falls, and the long pillars of 
bright water—too long to be tuken in ata 

lance, the eye must follow them—bathed in 
ight, as the Indian sun darts its radiance to 
their feet. Small trees, patches of herbage 
and grassy shelves, kept fresh by the spray- 
rain, soften the front of the abyss about the 
Rocket and the White Lady; but gloomy, 
cavernous recesses, which no sunshine reaches, 
lie hid behind the Great Fall as it pours from 
Above in the background 


peaks and darkly wooded crests into mid air, 
and at the bottom of the falls a sunbow, ever 
rising slowly higher as the sun’s rays pene- 
trate deeper, arches the dark pools with its 
beautiful soft splendor. In the morning it 
lies long and low, but ascends with the san, 
and after noontide spans the ravine with a 
glorious lofty semi-circle. Not much mist- 
cloud arises except where the Roarer harls 
down its massive volume, but the air is laden 
with moisture, and often flushes with bril- 
liant colors, as blasts of wind below scatter 
for a moment the symmetry of the sunbow, 
and fling wider the shining robe of the Great 
Fall. No, there can be nothing comparable 

The Staubbach dropping its 


and the enormous flood and breadth and 
massiveness of Niagara, far less in height, 
belong to a different order of sublimity. The 
many torrents of the Zambezi Falls descend 
but one hundred feet into along narrow fissure, 
“a gigantic crack” only eighty feet across. 
One hears of marvellous cataracts among Nor- 
wegian hills and in Californian valleys, but no- 
where else are all the wonders and enchant 


ments of water in every aspect of grace and 
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peauty, force, majesty and terror, so gathered 
and set in such a frame of surpassing sublimity 
snd awful grandeur amid all the magnificence 
of tropical mountain scenery. 

(To be concluded.) 


Selected for “ The Friend.” 
Letter written by Deborah Bell toa young woman 
not in membership in the Society of Friends, 
but a seeker after the Truth. 

Dear friend,—In the love of my heavenly 
Father I dearly salute thee, earnestly desiring 
that peace, which passes the understandings of 
men, which the world can neither give nor 
take away, may plentifully abound in thy 
heart, which no doubt will, as thou comes to 
yield sincere obedience to that of God in thy 
own conscience, which thou art in some mea- 
sure acquainted with, as it hath manifested to 
thee several things which are contrary to the 
will of God, and not only so, but hath like- 
wise let thee see what thou shouldest do to 
obtain peace in thy soul; and that which is 
required of thee is, that thou obey, from the 
bottom of thy heart, the manifestations thereof. 
Though at first it may seem to be but a small 
light, shining in a dark place, discovering 
those things that are evil to the soul; yet as 
there isa diligent attention to it, it will shine 
brighter and brighter, and discover more and 
more, till every thing that is evil be manifest 
ed thereby; and in due time, thy soul will 
come to a perfect knowledge of the will of 
God, and experience that the path of the just 
is as a bright and shining light, which shines 
more and more until the perfect day. 

Dear heart, I know the love of God is largely 
extended to thee, and He has blessings in store 
for thee, if thou wilt but wait to be so wrought 
upon by his heart-changing power, as to be 
made fit to receive them. | do earnestly en- 
treat of thee, as thou desires peace of con- 
science, and a resting place in eternal joy for 
thy soul, that thou beware of doing or joining 
with anything that brings trouble upon thee, 
and breaks thy peace with the Lord. Be sure 
to mind what makes for thy peace, and that 
do; though it may be through hard exercise; 
and under the cross, This is the right way 
that all God's faithful children and people 
have trodden in all ages; and truly, it seems 
to me, that thou must have a great share of 
the cross to bear; but be not discouraged at 
this, for it is but a cross to that part which 
never can inherit the kingdom of heaven. So 
that it is for the benefit of our souls, to have 
that part crucified and slain which is an| 
enemy to us, and would hinder us from enter-| 
ing into eternal felicity; and I have further) 
to say for thy encouragement, that those who 
have the greatest share of exercises and trib-| 
ulations, sball, if they abide steadfast, receive | 
a more exceeding recompense of joy and con- 
solation of soul from the Lord. 

Dear child, keep true in heart unto God,} 
and eye Him above all, who hath been so 
large in his love, as to work upon thy heart 
by his power, in thy young and tender years. 
It is in order that thou mayest be made a fit 
- instrument in his hand, for the glory of his 
holy name; and I believe He will carry on 
his work gloriously in thy soul, as thou art 
truly obedient, and subject to his workings 
there, even to the filling of thy heart, not only 
with admirations of his dealings with thee, but 


those enjoy, who are given up in heart to 
follow the Lord fully, and turn their backs 
on all the glory of this perishing world ; but 
thou shall be a witness thereof thyself in the 
Lord’s time, if thou truly loves Him above 
all, and denies all for his sake. Therefore, I 
beseech thee, take care of resisting the good 
Spirit of God, whilst it is striving with thee ; 
for this is the day of thy visitation, wherein 
life and death are set before thee; and the 
Lord will not compel any, but He offers his 
love freely to all; and for ever happy wilt 
thou be, if thou joins in with it. But on the 
contrary, if thou looks out at the glory of the 
world, and prefers it before peace with the 


glimpse at the secret of the power which 
music wields over the hearts of men. This 
great musical festival, with its sublime ora- 
torios and its grand symphonies, is but a fore- 
taste of the higher, and sweeter, and more 
glorious harmonies in which shall hereafter 
be extolled the otherwise unatterable glories 
of the Creator and Saviour of mankind.” * * 
“ Need we wonder if we have much to learn 
of the use and capacities of music? Is it sur- 
prising that so wonderful a resource has often 
been misapplied? Isit not folly to deery and 
to neglect to cultivate and use for good and 
noble purposes so sweet and potent an influ- 
ence? It is a very hopeful sign, an indication 


Lord, or looks at the exercise and difficulties| of much soul-life, and much capacity for better 
thou mayest have to encounter withal, and| things, when, if but fora brief week, mammon 
art thereby prevailed upon to let thy spiritual) surrenders itself to worship at the shrine of 
concern drop, it had been better for thee thou} music.” 
hadst never known the mind of the Lord, nor} Such musical festivals as the one spoken of 
had his will manifested unto thee. I can tell|/by the Editor of the Christian Worker, are 
thee by experience, that God is no hard Mas-| by no means unprecedented in the larger cities, 
ter, and though many things appear to us,|and differ not essentially, we apprehend, in 
that may seem impossible to be overcome, yet| their general spirit and source of attraction 
as our eye is unto the Lord with sincere desires| from other public amusements of a popular 
in our hearts to answer his will, we shall find| character. They deal somewhat, it is true, in 
He is all-sufficient to support and to enable to/ “oratorios,” and a class of musical composi- 
evercome. tions which have scriptural subjects for their 
Nothing is too strong for Him, though all|theme, bat the religious sentiment of these 
the powers of hell combine together against} performances is quite effectually obscured from 
Him, to hinder his work from being carried] the auditory by the tones of the instruments 
on in the soul. If the soul dwells but under] intermingled with the multitude of voices, so 
the government of his holy power, and waits|that the language is unintelligible, and pro- 
for his heavenly teachings, from whence Di-| bably no impression is made upon the hearer 
vine wisdom cometh, which wisdom the devil] apart from the mere sensual emotion of melo- 
with all his subtlety can never beguile; such|dious sound. And what are the usual con. 
from experience shall have cause to say, the| comitants of such vast assemblies, collected in 
power of God is above all powers whatever.) great cities, not even ostensibly for the object 
O, cleave close to the Lord, and He will never|of glorifying their Creator, but to gratify 
forsake thee, nor be wanting for thy help in|sense, and “revel for the time in the intoxi- 
the most needful time of trouble. But let me} cating delights ofart”? Let the overcrowded 
say once more, take heed of slighting this the| drinking saloons, the extravagance in dress, 
day of God’s love, or delaying; for thy soul] in eating and drinking ; the profusion in spend- 
is at stake, and thou mayest never have the|ing hard-earned salaries by young men who 
like visitation again. vie with each other in their attentions to their 
female friends on such occasions ; the vain and 
frivolous talk that is naturally the staple of 
conversation of those who attend, and the 
almost uniformly low moral character of the 
professional musicians who perform at these 
public exhibitions, attest! We believe the 
opinion held by our Society from its rise to 
the present day, and also by many thought- 
An editorial article in the .“‘ Christian|ful Christians not of our communion, that 
Worker,” of 5th mo. 23d last, gives some re-|artificial music, although of the kind called 
flections on a great musical festival then pro-| sacred, is not promotive, but rather inimical 
ceeding in the city of Cincinnati, which have|to that worship ander the new dispensation 
struck us with sorrow and surprise, as ema-| which our Lord defined as being in spirit and 
nating from a periodical professing to set forth! in trath, is one that bas lost none of its value 
the views of the Society of Friends. After} by the lapse of time ; but rather, as the refine- 
stating that an eminent professional musician,| ments of art increase with a luxurious age, 
with his chorus of hundreds of performers,|that it behooves the cross-bearing followers 
was engaged in entertaining an audience of| of Christ to resist its insidious blandishments, 
six to eight thousand people, “ drawn together| and hold up a clear testimony against its cor- 
from all parts of the country by these varied) rupting influences. How is it possible to re- 
musical attractions, to revel for the time in} concile the attendance on such a “carnival” 
the intoxicating delights of this divinest art,”| of music, as appears to have been held on the 
the editor proceeds to soliloquize upon the| occasion referred to, with the precepts of the 
occasion, in the following terms of approval|Sermon on the Mount, or other self-denying 
and commendation: ‘‘ We do not wonder at} doctrines of the “ Man of Sorrows?” Where 
the enthusiasm evoked, or at the desire to|is the cross to be taken up by those who im- 
enjoy this feast of music.” * * * ‘Itis ajagine that such worldly indulgences are com- 
great opportunity, a soul-stirring and grand| patible with the yoke of Christ? “ Love not 
feast to those who are able to appreciate and|the world, nor the things thatare in the world. 
comprehend it. We who, it may be, can not|If any man love the world, the love of the 
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also with great reverence and thankfulness to 
Him, for his mercy and goodness. My pen 
18 not able to set forth one half of the comfort 


do so, should not think lightly of an influence| Father is notin him. For all that is in the 
which is shown to possess such mighty im-| world, the lust of the flesh, and the lust of the 
pelling power.” * * * “ Here, then, is aleyes, and the pride of life, is not of the Father 
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but of the world.” We do not see how a con- 
sistent Friend could doubt but that the festival 
commented on was in its origin, its appoint- 
ments, its surroundings and general results, 
rather subservient to feed the lust of the flesh, 
the lust of the eye, and the pride of life, than 
to conduce to that crucifixion to the world 
which Paul gloried in, and without which our 
Saviour declared no one could be his disciple. 

If we will closely scratinize the effects of 
artificial music on the mind, even when at- 
tuned to the expression of religious sentiment, 
and accompanied by the language of Divine 
worship, it will, we think, be generally found 
to draw the attention more to a sensual and 
selfish enjoyment than to the real object of 
worship ; and thus lead the soul almost insen- 
sibly to substitute a pleasing emotion, which 
ends in self, for those spiritual sacrifices which 
are acceptable to God by Jesus Christ, even 
a broken and contrite heart, and that com- 
munion with the Father and the Son which 
results from loving God and keeping His com- 
mandments. A serious responsibility attaches 
to a public journalist in setting forth and com. 
mending to the youth those entertainments 
which under the specious guise of devotional 
objects, or the elevation of the natural taste, 
yet run in the channel of self: pleasing avenues 
to worldly-mindedness, and conspire to weak- 
en the wholesome restraints which concerned 
Christian parents may have been endeavoring 
to cast around their children, to shield them 
from the allurements of a world lying in 
wickedness. Let all of us who profess to be 
the followers of a meek and crucified Saviour, 
rather endeavor to build up one another in 
His most holy faith, and strengthen each 
other’s hands in running the Christian race, 
contend with the world, the flesh, and the 
devil, under the banner of the cross, that 
‘“‘“with one mind and one mouth we may 
glorify God, even the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitrp States.—The breaker of the Eagle Colliery 
at St. Clair, Pa., was destroyed by an incendiary fire on 
the night of the 30th. The structure was one of the 
largest in the country, its erection, in 1857, costing about 
$95,000. The flames were séen for a distance of fifteen 
miles, and their reflection was visible at Reading, forty 
miles from St. Clair. 

Much activity is reported at the steel rolling mills. 
The demand for steel rails is largely in excess of that 
for last year. 

The stoppage of thirteen of the mills in Fall River, 
Mass., makes nearly 12,000 out of 30,000 looms idle, 
and throws 4000 operatives out of employment. Other 
mills in Fall River were expected to close. 

A forest fire has been raging near Wareham, Mass., 
since the 30th, and nearly 5000 acres of woodland have 
been burned over. 

The machine shops of the Indianapolis, Pera and 
Chicago Railway, at Pera, Indiana, were fired by light- 
ning on the night of the 29th, and destroyed with their 
contents. The loss is estimated at $100,000. 

About half the town of Richmond, Mo., was destroyed 
by a tornado on the afternoon of the Ist inst. Fifteen 
persons are reported killed, three mortally, and forty 
seriously injured. The storm passed from south-west 
to north-east, and was preceded by heavy rain. The 
loss in property is estimated at $250,000. Eye witnesses 
of the cyclone, describe it as the “ color of steam,” and 
that “at times a funnel-shaped whirling cloud would 
open in places and emit what appeared like black 
smoke, then gather together again, and with increased 
force continue on its march of destruction.” The storm 
appears to have been heaviest in the town of Richmond. 

The revenue receipts of the Government for the fiscal 
year ending on the 27th ult., are $7,940,164 less than 
for corresponding period of the previous year. 

The public debt statement for 5th month shows a de- 
crease of $3,070,198. 
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During 5th month, the total coinage of the mints was| 


$6,543,088, including 3,015,000 standard silver dollars. 

At the close of the last quarter, there were over 
39,000 post offices in the United States. 

Congress has fixed the 17th inst. as the date for final 
adjournment. In the House the bill appropriating 
$20,000 for the expenses of the Potter investigation, was 
passed on the 3lst ult. On the Ist inst. the Senate 
adopted the resolution approving the payment of the 
Fisheries award, with an amendment declaring that in 
the judgment of Congress, articles 18 and 21 of the 
treaty of 1871, should be terminated as soon as possible. 
These articles give Americans the right of inshore 
fishing, and British subjects the right to bring fish into 
the United States free of duty. 

The Syndicate has subscribed for the balance of the 
fifty millions of their contract with the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

It is reported from Boise City, Idaho, that the Ban- 
nock Indians, numbering 200 warriors, under Buffalo 
Horn, have encamped in the Lava Beds, and ordered 
the whites to leave the prairie on pain of death. Ninety 
mounted troops are ordered to the scene of trouble. It 
is stated these are not strong enough to attack the In- 
dians in their stronghold, but it is believed can protect 
the settlers on the prairie. 

A German paper states that a number of American 
machinists have been working in Eydtkuhnen, Prussia, 
putting together the locomotives bought by the Russian 
Government in America. “The workmen, who are 
surrounded by observant crowds, are truly remarkable 
for their aptness and skill, and particularly for their 
wonderful cleverness in handling tools.” With the 
exception of the engineer in charge, they speak only 
English, and jargon between them and the Germans is 
described as amusing. 

There were 248 deaths in this city during the past 
week. Of these 140 were adults, and 108 children, 30 
being under one year of age. 

There was a general resumption of coal mining in the 
Schuylkill region on the 3d inst. The allotment of the 
Philadelphia and Reading Company for 6th month, is 
684,000 tons—which it is believed will give the miners 
four weeks steady employment. 

According to the “Local Weather Report,” there 
have been no great and rapid changes in pressure dur- 
ing the 5th month. The highest reading of barometer 
was on the 13th, 30.27 inches ; lowest on the 5th, 29.50. 
The mean temperature was 61 degrees: highest 82 de- 
grees; lowest 41 degrees. The low range of tempera- 
ture compared with the previous six years, is considered 
a point in favor of its healthfulness. The total rainfall 
was 3.29 inches. Prevailing direction of the wind was 
from the west—highest hourly velocity 37 miles. 

The following is a summary statement of the values 
of goods imported into this port during the 4th month: 
Belgium, $76,549 ; French West Indies, $45,006 ; Ger- 
many, $12,832; England, $699,987; Nova Scotia, $1,- 
425; British West Indies, $187,238; Hayti, +5,387; 
Italy, $126,374 ; Spain, $792 ; Cuba, $934,182; Norway, 
$30; United States of Colombia, $2,387; Venezuela, 
$64,124.—Total $2,147,273. 

Markets, &e.—American gold 101. U.S. sixes, 1881, 
108{; 5-20 coupons, 1865, 105; do. 1867, 107%; do. 
1868, 1093. New 5’s, 1053; new 4} per cents, 104]; 
new 4 per cents, 1013. 

Cotton, 11} a 11§ ets. for uplands? and 114 ets. per 
pound for New-Orleans 

Fresh Fruits.—Apples $4.50 a $5.00 per barrel for 
selected, and $2 a $3.25 for fair to good. Strawberries, 
4 a 16 cts. per quart. Gooseberries per bushel $1.00; 
cherries, 6 a 8 cts. per pound. 

Flour.—Supertine, $4 a $4.25; extra, $4.50 a $475; 
Penna. and Ohio family, $5 a $5.50 ; patent and choice 
grades, $6.75 a $7. 

Grain.—Southern amber wheat, $1.13 a $1.14; west- 
ern red, $1.10 a $1.12; western white, $1.18 a $1.20 per 
bushel. Rye, 64 a 65 cts. per bushel. Oats, choice 
white, 32 cts.; mixed, 28 a 29 cts. Corn, 46 a 47 cts. 
per bushel. 

Hay and straw.—Average price during the week: 
Prime Timothy, 60 a 70 cts. per 100 pounds; mixed, 
50 a 60 cts. ; straw, 45 a 55 cts. per 100 pounds. 

Beef cattle sold from 4 a 6} cts. per lb., the latter 
price for extra Penna. and western. Sheep, 3 a 4} cts. 
per lb. gross as to quality. Hogs, 4} a 5} cts. per lb. 
as to condition. 

ForREIGN.—A despatch from Liverpool says that 
serious trouble in the grain trade is feared in conse- 
quence of the heavy decline in prices, the splendid crop 
prospects in America, and the quieter political outlook. 

A recent interview with the Russian Ambassador at 
London is reported, in which he says: “ All the gfeater 
obstacles outstanding between England and Russia, 


have been finally removed, so that the troubles which 
have been agitating these two nations may now be re. 
garded as near a peaceful settlement.” 

The 13th inst. is the time fixed for the meeting of 
the Congress, and the representatives of the different 
governments are said to be appointed. 

Earl Russell died at his residence, at Richmond, on 
the 28th, aged nearly 86 years. 

The English steamer, Idaho, went ashore on the 
evening of the Ist inst. in a fog, on the coast of Ireland, 
The crew and passengers were saved. The vessel sank 
in fifteen minutes after striking the rocks, in nineteen 
fathoms of water. 

On the 31st ult., as the German squadron, consisting 
of three iron-clads, was passing down the English chan. 
nel, two of them collided, one of which went down ina 
few minutes after, her boilers blowing up as she sank, 
The number of persons on board is said to have been 
497, of whom 217 are reported to be saved. One report 
states that the disaster was caused by the failure of the 
steering gear. 

A second attempt to assassinate the Emperor of Ger. 
many is reported. On the 2nd inst., while driving on 
the avenue Unter den Linden, some shots were fired 
into his carriage, wounding the emperor in the arm and 
cheek. The surgeon considered his wounds of a serious 
character, but the latest reports are favorable. The 
would be assassin is a Dr. Nobiling, who after vainl 
resisting arrest, attempted to kill himself, and it is 
thought his wounds will prove fatal. He confesses his 
crime, but refuses to give any motive for it. 

The drought in Jamaica continues. The cattle are 
suffering from the drying up of the grass, and in some 
districts the ponds are dry. 

The Hawaiian Minister of Finance reports that the 
total revenue of the Government for the past two years, 
from all sources, has been $1,241,312.94, and the ex- 
penditures $1,110,471.80. The public debt amounts 
$444,800. 

Peru annually exports 100,000 tons of guano to the 
United States. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 

A Stated Meeting of the General Committee is to be 
held at Westtown on Fourth-day, the 19th inst., at 9 
o’clock A. M. 

The Committee on Admissions meets the same day 
at 74 A. M., and the Committee on Instruction on the 
preceding evening at 7 o'clock. 

The Visiting Committee meet at the school on 
Seventh-day morning, the 15th inst. 

For the accommodation of the committee, convey- 
ances will be at the Street Road Station on Seventh and 
lhird-days, the 15th and 18th insts., to meet the trains 
that leave Philadelphia at 2.30 and 4.45 Pp. M. 

Philada., 6th mo. 3d, 1878. 


WANTED, 

A well qualified, experienced teacher, for the Select 
School for Boys in this city, to enter upon the duties 
at the opening of the term in the Ninth month next. 

Apply early to 

Ephraim Smith, 1110 Pine street, 
James Smedley, 415 Market street. 


MARRIED, at Friends’ Meeting, West Grove, Pa., 11th 
mo. loth, 1877, CLARKSON Moore to MARGARETTA J, 
Hoopes, daughter of the late William and Margaret 
Walter, all of Chester Co., Pa. 


Diep, at his residence, near Moorestown, on the 23d 
of 4th month, 1878, GEorGe MATLACK, in the 4lst 
year of his age, a member of Chester Monthly Meeting, 
New Jersey. 

——, at his residence near Colora, Cecil Co., Md., on 
the 27th ult., Joan P. BALDERsTON, in the 71st year 
of his age. He was a beloved minister, and during 
the latter years of his life a member of New Garden 
Monthly Meeting. His walk through life was charac 
terized by Christian humility; and during a period of 
prostration by wasting disease. he displayed in a re 
markable manner the power of Divine Grace in sustain 
ing the soul in serenity and peace above the trials of 
adversity. On the morning of his death, after a period 
of peaceful quiet, he broke forth in the solemn languags 
“Arise! light is come.” When asked to explain, 
only repeated the expression, with a few more words 
not distinctly heard. He afterward spoke no more. It 
was apparent that the glories of the Heavenly Jerusalem 
were bursting upon his view—that he was sensible of 
the summons to enter the blessed abode, which “ needeth 
not the sun nor the moon to shine in it, for the glory 


of God doth lighten it, and the Lamb is the light 
thereof.” 





